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For the Green Mountain Repository. 


MAY. 


Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pryde, 
And throwing flow’res out of her lap around : 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
The twinnes of Leda; which oneither side 
Supported her, like to their soveraine Queene. 
Lord! how all creatures laught, when her they spide, 
And leapt and daune’t as they had ravisht beene! 
And Cupid selfe about her fluttered all in greene. SPENSER. 


May is the fifth month in the year, and is supposed by some to 
derive its name from Maia, the brightest of the Pleiades. Others 
ascribe its name to its having been dedicated by Romulus to the 
Majores, or Roman Senators. May is symbolized by a lady in 
gorgeous apparel, with her lap filled with flowers, which she strews 
around her as she is borne upon the shoulders of Castor and Pol- 
lux, “the twinnes of Leda.” According to Verstegan, the Anglo 
Saxons called “the pleasant moneth of May, Trimilki, because in 
that moneth, they began to milk their kine three times in a day.” 

May day was the great rural festival of our ancestors. At the 
dawn of May morning, the lads and lasses left their towns and vil- 
lages, and repaired to the fields and woodlands, where they gather- 
ed the early blossoms; then returning to their homes by sunrise, 
they decorated their doors and lattices with the beautiful spoil of 
their joyous excursions, and spent the remaining hours in sports 
and pastimes. ‘These customs are described by the early English 
poet, Spenser, in the following beautiful eclogue. 


Youths folke now flocken in every where 
Vou. I. 9 
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To gather May-buskets, and smelling breere ; 
And home they hasten, the postes to dight, 
And all the kirke pillers, ere daylight, 
With hawthorne buds, and sweet eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine. 

* * ** * # * * 
Siker this morrow, no longer ago, 
I saw a shole of shepheards outgo 
With singing and showting, and jolly cheere ; 
Before them yode a lustie tabrere, 
That to the meynie a hornepipe plaid, 
Whereto they dauncen eche one with his maide. 
To see these folkes make such jovisaunce, 
Made my hart after the pipe to daunce. 
Tho’ to the greene-wood they speeden them all, 
To fetchen home May with their musicall : 
And home they bringen, in a royal throne, 
Crowned as king; and his queene attone 
Was Ladie Flora, on whom did attend 
A faire flock of faeries, and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymphs. O, that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their May-bush beare ! 











For the Green Mountain Repository. 
LIFE, DISEASE, AND DEATH. 
A VISION. 

The sun had wasted his meridian strength and was hastening to 
conceal himself behind the western mountains, when, weary and 
deje: ted, I closed my books, determined to relax my mind and in- 
vigorate my body by a walk in the neighboring fields. I wassoon 
refreshed by the cooling breezes, which played around me and 
murmured among the branches of the trees, and was enlivened by 
the music of the feathered choir, which were beginning their eve- 
ning devotions in the adjacent thickets. The carpet under my 
feet was of the m st beautiful green, diversified with flowers of 
every hue, which filled the air with their delicious perfumes. At 
length becoming fatigued with my walk, I seated myself upon a 
grassy bank near the foot of an ancient elm, and resigned myself to 
the contemplation of the surrounding scenery. The lake, with its 
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steam boats and ships, the village, thronged by the busy multitude, 
the venerable seat of learning and the spacious temples, whose 
glittering spires point towards the temple in the skies, to which 
they are the avenue, were all before me, and afforded ample ma- 
terials for observatiou. But while my eyes wandered from object 
to object, the singing of the birds—the whisper of the sportive 
breezes—the murmur of business—and the roar of the distant wa- 
terfall, lulled to repose every emotion of my bosom, and sleep in- 
sensibly stole upon me. 

I immediately thought myself seated upon a lofty mountain, from 
which the prospect around was unbounded, and from which I 
could faintly descry through the clouds and mists which hovered 
over it, the plain that extended around its base. By more careful 
observation, I discovered that the surface of this plain was made 
up of little inequalities, and that it was covered with an innumer- 
able multitude of people of every age and sex, who were all mo- 
ving in a direction where the plain seemed to decline and lose it- 
self in a dark and lonely valley. As1 was looking with eager cu- 
riosity, the intervening mists gradually cleared away, and the plain 
and slope into the valley became more conspicuous, but the valley 
itself remained covered with a cloud of impenctrable darkness, 
which stretched beyond the utmost limits of my feeble ken. The 
slope itself appeared to be unequal, descending in some parts by a 
perpendicular precipice, while in others, it gradually declined until 
it reached the dark cloud which lay at the bottom. When the 
multitude passed the brink they betrayed but little fear of the result 
and but a slight degree of anxiety to return; but their anxiety and 
concern usually increased, as they approached the cloud, their eyes 
were all turned wishfully towards the summit they had left, while 
the gulph below seemed to fill them with horror. But there was 
here and there one, who looked steadily forward, and whose coun- 
tenances seemed to brighten as they approached the darkness. 
These, had each a glass in his hand, which he frequently raised to 
his eyes, and by which he seemed to look through the cloud rnd 
to discover something desirable beyond. 

Although they all moved in nearly the same direction, still their 
progress was very unequal. Some descended slowly down, and 
gradually disappeared, while others were plunged precipitately from 
the towering cliff into the dark abyss. Among the multitude, 
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were several, who, regardless of their own situation, seemed to be 
endeavoring to assist others to return, They led several back to 
the plain, and prevented others for a considerable time from dis- 
appearing. But I observed here and there one, who, through de- 
sign or ignorance, under pretence of lending their assistance, in- 
stead of favoring their return, accelerated their progress downward. 
But they, who walked so careless and unconcerned, were by no 
means secure.” One afier another disappeared; and of those who 
entered the cloud, not one was observed to return. 

As I was contemplating with much solicitude the scene so unu- 
sual, a friendly instructor appeared, whose countenance was sweet- 
ness and look benignity. “ ‘The plain before you,” said he, “is the 
plain of life; the multitude upon it, are the inhabitants of the 
world; and the little inequalities in its surface, are the different 
ranks and orders of society. The slope, which leads from the plain, 
is the slope of disease, aad the darkness, by which it is terminated 
at the bottom, is the valley of death. At alittle distance from the 
descent, where are observed such manifestations of jolity and mirth, 
lie the dominions of pleasure, who strews the earth with a flowery 
and employs 





curpet—crowns her table with the choicest viands 
every enticement to invite the multitude to her realm. But they 
scarcely enter, before intemperance, who claims the extremity of 
the plain, seizes upon them, urges them forward with a gentle but 
accelerated progress, and, when they arrive at the brink, pushes 
them forward towards the abyss below.” 

“Why,” said I, “doa part of those who are descending the 
slope, Jook forward with such consternation, and backward with 
such anxious solicitude to return, while there are others in the 
saine condition, who look steadily and calmly forward, and whose 
countenances scem to brighten as they approach the cloud ?” 

*Itis,” said he, “on account of the different characters of the 
individuals and the different prospects which appear before them. 
The former can see nothing, but a dark and yawning gulf, into 
which they must sink, to revolve forever the recollection of their 
folies—endure the horrors of a guilty conscience, and be torment- 
ed by the fiend despair. The latter are those, whose sins have 
been washed away in the blood of redemption. and whose faith 
assures them, that their names are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life. That which they carry in their hands, and so often raise to 
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their eyes is the Bible. By this they discover a narrow way, in 
which they can pass safely through the valley, and through it they 
behold a beautiful and happy country, far beyond this lonely scene, 
into which they confidently hope to enter.” 

He spoke—the veil of Morpheus was withdrawn,—and the grassy 
couch was beneath me. The sun had finished his daily circuit, 
and I was besprinkled with the dew of evening. Most of the fea- 
thered songsters had ceased to warble and night was rapidly 
spreading her mantle over the earth. I arose, hastened homeward, 
and spent the remainder of the evening in the contemplation of 
what had passed. 


Remarks upon the present mode of conducting Land Surveys in the 
United States; by Epwin F. Jounson. 
CONCLUDED. 

I have already alluded to the method of surveying the public 
lands as exhibiting the least exceptionable and most agreeable 
feature in the present system. In the planning of that method, 
much judgment and foresight were displayed, but while the design 
is justly to be approved and admired, the means for carrying it into 
effect are liable to most if not eli ihe objections which have been 
stated with respect to the present mode of surveying; and it is 
greatly to be feared that the beauty of the whole will be impaired 
and the intentions of its projectors in a great design defeated, un- 
less measures are soon taken to correct some of the existing evils, 

With a view of remedying many of the defects and obviating 
many of the difficulties arising out of the present condition of 
things, the following is presented as a general outline of the man- 
ner of organizing a system adapted to each state in the Union. 

Ist. There shall be in each State a Surveyor General. 

2d. This officer to be appointed by the Governor and senate, or 
governor and council, as the case may be, and to hold his office 
for the term of (say) six years at least. 

3d. He shall be allowed a stated salary, and this salary to be 
ample, but not extravagant. 

4th. It shall be his duty to superintend generally the surveys of 
the state. He shall be provided with instruments suitable to the 
purpose and constructed on the most approved plan; he shall be 
competent to determine with the greatest practical degree of aecu- 
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racy the latitude and longitude of places; he shall establish meri- 
dians in each county of the state ; he shall likewise possess a gene- 
ral knowledge of most of the natural sciences, particularly Geolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, and Botany,* and shall receive and retain such 
plans and reports of surveys, as may be delivered into his posses- 
sion. He shallalso execute in person the tracing and location of 
ul state and county lines, and of all lines of communication uni- 
ting in their range two or more counties, and shall attend to the 
compilation of such plans and reports of surveys as may be made 
in the several counties, and shall ferm them as often as necessary 
into one general and accurate map, to be constantly preserved in 
some convenient place for reference. It shall be his duty likewise 
to examine at stated times such instruments as are used by his 
assistants or deputies, &c., and ascertain if they are in perfect 
order, and of a kind corresponding to the most approved standard, 

5th. Qne assistant or Deputy surveyor to be appointed for each 
county. Each candidate for this station of Deputy surveyor to be 
recomended or nominated by the surveyor general, and his ap- 
pointment to be sanctioned by the governor and senate, or govern- 
er and council. The office to be held for the term of (say) four 
or six years. ‘The deput esto be provided by the state with such 
instruments as the surveyor general shall approve and to receive 
a certain amount per diem for their services, to be paid by the 
person or persons under whose order or request the survey shall 
be made. 

6th. The Deputy Surveyors to be called upon, and it shall be 
their duty to attend to the making of surveys, estimates, plans and 
descriptions in writing of all lands the titles of which shall be trans- 
ferred or in any wise changed, and likewise for all lands placed 
under lease, the terms of which either by express limitation or by 
possible contingencies may exceed twelve or fifteen years, and 
these conditions to be made as important to the validity of any 
such transfer, change or lease as any other condition required in 
law. 

7th. The Deputies shall at stated times compare their instru- 
ments with the meridians established in their respective counties, 
and with the standards of measyre with which they may be fur- 





* If qualified to make observations also in Meteorology and Agriculture, it will great 
ly increase his usefulness. 
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nished, and in their surveys in addition to the usual remarks they 
are to be particular in noting as accurately as possible, the exact 
position of every object of interest in a Geological, Mineralogical, 
Botanical or Agricultural point of view, that may fall within the 
lines or tract to be surveyed, and they shall furthermore make out 
a plan and report of the same, a copy of which shall be forwarded 
to the Surveyor General and the expense of the same defrayed by 
the state. In every plan or description of a survey the bearings of 
the several lines are to be given with reference to the established 
meridian, and on some part of the plan shall be noted the variation 
of the magnetic needle, as last observed, with the amount and 
mode of applying the proper correction to adapt it, if possible, to 
the precise time of executing the survey. 

Were a system of the character above described to be instituted 
in each state in the Union, the public would derive from it an in- 
calculable benefit. ‘The lines of surveys would be correctly estab- 
lished, the limits of each separate tract of land would be defined 
with an accuracy and certainty which no other method could en- 
sure ; most of the numerous vexations and litigations arising out 
of disputed boundaries would be avoided, and society would be 
saved the unpleasant feelings and personal strifes, and heartburn- 
ings which such disputes invariably occasion, and (what is of equal 
if not greater importance,) the resources of the country would be 
developed to an extent which it is not easy to calculate. Within a 
few years as correct a topographical knowledge of the whole coun- 
try would be obtained as is now possessed of any of the older 
countries of Europe, and the precise localities of the various valu- 
able Minerological, Botanical, and other natural productions, would 
be given with a degree of precision of which no other country 
can boast, and surveying, as a most useful and necessary branch 
of the sciences and the arts, would rise to the rank to which, from 
its importance, it is justly entitled. 

As landed property is constantly increasing in value, greater ac- 
curacy will be required in the execution of the surveys, and we 
cannot in consequence too soon commence upon an improved sys 
tem, for the longer the change is delayed, the more firmly shall we 
be established in error, and a reformation if effected will bring with 
it but a portion of its benefits. 

The necessity for the establishment of a more perfect and well 
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regulated system is indeed greater in this country than in almost 
any other. In Europe, and particularly in England, the right ot 
soil is generally possessed in extensive tracts by the Crown and 
Nobility, or by the more wealthy of the population. And as the 
subdivisions are leased, perfect accuracy in the surveys is not as 
requisite as in this country, where the fee simple of each farm or 
plantation is generally vested in distinct and independent occupants 
or proprietors, thus rendering it an object of importance to be able 
correctly to define the precise extent of ground embraced in each 
title or conveyance. 

It isto be hoped that the public generally, and those who have 
an influence in the management of their affairs, will realize the 
importance of this subject, and that they will take it seriously into 
consideration with a view of bringing about such a change as can- 
not but redound greatly to the general good. 

It has hitherto been too much the case that our Legislators in- 
stead of proposing and adopting those measures by which many 
of the disputés and difficulties which affect and vex society, might 
be avoided, have contented themselves with merely prescribing 
the means of equitably settling such disputes when they do occur. 
Certainly the first object is of equal importance with the second 
and in most cases the advantages on the side of the prevention of 
an evil are decidedly superior to those of the best remedy which 
can be proposed. 

It is one of the leading dnd justly admired features of our civil 
institutions, that property as well as life and liberty is secured and 
equally so to all, and the individual who conforms to the just re- 
quisitions of the law, exercises in every other respect as uncon- 
trolled a sway over the possessions which his skill and industry 
have acquired to him, as the most unrestricted monarch over his 
regal domains, That this invaluable right may be exercised in 
every instance without danger of interference or collision, the ar- 
tificial lines by which the right of property in land is distinguished, 
should be distinctly and correctly drawn. 

In the sacred volume it is written, “Cursed is he that removeth 
his neighbor’s land mark, and all the people shall say amen.” Sure- 
ly if a malicious attempt to remove or to obscure the monuments 
which designate the limits of a possession is deserving of so se- 
vere a malediction, it must be an object of no inconsiderable im- 
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portance to be able to establish those monuments with precision, 
and with a proper regard to the rights of all concerned, and like- 
wise to provide the means of restoring them with accuracy, if by 
any accidental circumstance they shall be lost or destroyed. 











For the Green Mountain Repository. 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
GEN. SAMUEL FLETCHER. 


Gen. Samuel Fletcher was one of the distinguished individuals 
whose personal exertions contributed largely to the independence 
of Vermont and of the Union. He was born at Grafton in Massa- 
chusetts in the year 1745. His family connexions were respectable 
but not affluent. At the age of 17 years he enlisted as a soldier 
and engaged in the contest which was then raging between Eng- 
land and France, and in which their colonies in America were 
particularly involved. After following the fortune of the camp a 
period of one year, he returned to his home, and learned the trade 
of a blacksmith, which occupation he pursued about four years. 
He then married a wife, who was possessed of a handsome proper- 
ty, and, having exchanged the sledge for the axe, he removed with 
his family to ‘Townshend, in what was then called the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. Here he was engaged in cutting down the forests, 
in clearing and cultivating his farm, when the standard of rebellion 
was raised and the struggle for independence commenced. 

Immediately after the battle at Lexington in 1775, he volunteer- 
ed in the service of his country, and in the engagement at Bunker 
Hill he held the post of orderly sergeant and continued to fill that 
office in the American army till January following, when he was 
discharged. In 1776 he was appointed captain of the militia in 
‘Townshend and was at the same time a principal leader in the 
county convention. Being ordered by this convention to obtain as 
many volunteers as possible in his company, who should hold 
themse'ves in readiness to march at a moment’s warning to any 
place where their services might be required, he beat up for vol- 
unteers, and every man in his company turned out. At the head 
of this company of volunteers he proceeded to Ticonderoga in 
June 1777, when that place was besieged by the British and ren- 
dered the American army essential service in their retreat through 
Vermont. During this retreat Capt. Fletcher” performed a feat 
Which gained for him universal applause. 
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A party of about 40 of the enemy having passed him, he, accom- 
panied by only 13 men pursued, overtook and attacked them, 
killed one of their number and returned to the American army 
with seven prisoners, and without having sustained any loss on his 
own part. He soon after received a major’s commission and con- 
tinued in the service till the capture of Burgoyne, which took 
place on the 17th of October, when he returned to his family in 
Townshend. 

He passed through all the successive grades of office to that of 
Major General of the militia of Vermont which office he held for 
six years. He was frequently elected by his fellow townsmen to 
represent them in the General Assembly of the State, and for 
eleven years he was a member of the executive council. In 1788 
he was appointed High Sheriff of the county of Windham, which 
office he held eighteen years successively, and he was for three 
years one of the judges of the county court. He enjoyed the 
blessing of good health until the winter of 1813 and 14, when it 
became evident that he was ina decline and his disease soon 
manifested itself to be that fatal scourge of our country, the pul- 
menary consumption. He continued gradually to approach the 
grave, supported by the christian’s hope and brave man’s fortitude, 
till the 15th of Sept. 1814, when he died, aged nearly 70 years, 
leaving a disconsolate family, and a large circle of mourning friends. 
In his family, Gen. Fletcher was tenderly beloved—as a citizen, 
he was universally esteemed and respected—as a military officer, 
he commanded with dignity and ease and shared alike the confi- 
dence of his superiors and the love of his subalterns and soldiers— 
and as a civil officer, the universal suffrage of his fellow citizens 
and the frequency of his election to important and responsible sta- 
tiens are his best eulogium. 





From the Journal of Health. 
INNOCENT PLEASURES. 

Were man, it has been said, to observe strictly all the rules that 
have been laid down, as those necessary for the preseryation of 
health, he would be deprived of nearly all the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which form so Sweet a relaxation from the cares and tur- 
moils of the world and prevent his spirit from sinking beneath the 
various causes of disquietude which hourly assail him.—Never was 
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there a more incorrect or pernicious supposition. Teachers of 
hygiene, so far from being the enemies, are the firmest advocates 
of pleasure. The salutary influence, upon both mind and body, of 
whatever pursuits are calculated to excite agreeable sensations, 
would induce us, by every forcible argument, to recommend rather 
than to denounce them. But we are well aware that from the 
sensual and unreflecting, we shall differ widely in our ideas of what 
constitutes genuine happiness and enjoyment. The indulgencies 
to which these epithets are by them so fondly applied, we know to 
be invariably destructive, alike to health, peace and happiness: the 
momentary and irrational gratification they afford, experience 
proves too often to be the precursor of much real and permanent 
pain and misery. Of these we are the decided, uncompromising 
enemies; while, on the contrary, we advocate every species of in- 
nocent pleasure, the neglect of which has deprived man of much 
real enjoyment, and rendered him ignorant of all the happiness that 
is placed within his reach. In presenting to our readers a sketch 
of some of these pleasures, we shall be excused for borrowing, al- 
most exclusively, the language of a celebrated English essayist. 

It is certain that nature presents to her children a profusion of 
objects and pursuits, capable of affording the most exquisite de- 
light, without danger of future pain, and even with the possibility 
of deriving improvement and additional pleasure by reflecting on 
their past enjoyment. Such, indeed, are all those innocent amuse- 
ments which we follow in early youth with cheerful ardor, and 
enjoy with sincere delight. Amidst all the improvements we de- 
rive, in after life, from our intercourse with the world, we unfortu- 
nately lose, in some degree, those natural tastes and propensities 
which are most conducive to happiness, and the greatest friends to 
virtue. 

The simple and innocent satisfactions of nature are usually with- 
in the reach of all whose minds are not too much engrossed by the 
seductions of vice, of ambition, or of interest. These, as they ex- 
cite no violent perturbation in the pursuit, are enjoyed without tu- 
mult, and relinquished for more serious occupations, without long 
or painful regret. It would be to render an essential service, both 
to happiness and to morality, could we persuade men, in general, 
to form an habitual attachment to the genuine satisfaction growing 


out of an indulgence in simple tastes and unsophisticated enjoy- 
ments. 
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One of the first affections which the heart perceives, is filial pie- 
ty. As years increase, this affection dilates and extends itself to 
brothers and sisters, relatives and friends. The child loves, and is 
beloved by all around him. Amidst the conversations, the events, 
the endearments and tener duties ofa family, at a still later peri- 
od, he finds full play fer all his faculties and feelings, and is often, 
by his own subsequent confession, happier at this early age, than 
in any subsequent period of hislife. Were a taste for this simple 
enjoyment retained, were men at a mature age led to seek their 
happiness in domestic life, and in the exercise of the milder virtues 
of family offices and home pursuits, their pleasures, though less 
brilliant and noisy, would be purer, more substantial and enduring. 
But instead of this, we too often see them, the moment they arrive 
at maturity, eagerly forsaking the nest, to wander in search of un- 
tried and imaginary bliss, through all the wilds of folly and dissi- 
pation. In this pursuit, innecence and health are lost ; and what- 
ever progress is made in refinement, little is added to solid happi- 
ness. Interest, as itis falsely termed, ambition, or selfish gratifica- 
tions, become the ido! that we devoutly worship, and on the altars 
of which we sacrifice, without a thought, health, peace and liberty. 

Man is so completely engaged in the pursuit of other and less 
worthy objects, that he has seldom time to advert to the beauties 
of nature, those fertile sources of unadulterated pleasure. The 
young and unsophisticated mind is always delighted with rural 
scenery. ‘The earliest poetry was pastoral, and every juvenile po- 
et, even of the present day, delights to indulge in rural descrip- 
A taste for these pleasures will render the morning walk at 


tions. 
The various forms which 


least as attractive as the evening rout. 
nature assumes in the vicissitudes of the seasons, will constitute a 
source of complacency which can never be exhausted—a healthful 
stimulus to both mind and body follow, unlike the artificial stimuli 
in which the sensualist delights, with no exhaustion in the energies 


of either. How grateful to the senses the freshness of the herb- 


age, the fragrancy of the flowers—all those simple delights of the 
field which the poets have, from the earliest ages, no less justly 
than exuberantly described! “It is all mere fiction,” exclaims the 
man of the world, “the painting of a visionary brain.” Alas! he 
feels not, he cannot feel their truth. He sees no charms in herbs 
and flowers—the melody of the grove is no music to hisear. By 
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the ingenuous and the innocent, they are still daily perceived and 
felt; and they have been acknowledged, by men of the most ele- 
vated minds, to contribute to pure, real and very exalted delight. 

The employments of agriculture, independently of their profit, 
are most congenial and pleasing to human nature. An uncorrupt- 
ed mind sees, in the progress of vegetation, and the habits and dis- 
positions, and uses, of those animals which man has subjected to 
his sway, charms and beauties which the objects of art can seldom 
afford. The occupations of husbandry are most favorable too, to 
health, to plenty, to repose, and to innocence. Can the pursuits of 
low and vicious gratifications, can luxurious indulgences, can the 
restless cares, the fears and anxieties of the ambitious be compa- 
red with the labors and enjoyments of him whose days are spent 
in superintending the culture of his fields—his nights in quiet and 
refreshing sleep. Such a life is not inconsistent with a highly cul- 
tivated and polished mind. It is by no means necessary that they 
who engage in rural labors should contract a coarseness of man- 
ners, or vulgarity of sentiment. 

The superintendence of a garden is another source of simple 
and innocent pleasure. Nothing is better calculated to gratify the 
inherent passion of novelty, for nature is always renewing her va- 
riegated appearance. She is infinite in her productions, and the 
life of man may come to its close before he has seen half the beau- 
ties which she is able to display. 

Short excursions into the country are, of themselves, the source 
of very sensible and innocent pleasure. But he who is engrossed 
by vice or by business, will live half a life without admiring the 
beauties of a blue sky, basking in the vernal sunshine, or inhaling, 
with.any consciousness of real delight, the balsam of a western 
gale. 

In a proper intercourse and behavior among our fellow creatures, 
will be found, however, to consist our principal and most constant 
delight. ‘To do good and to prevent evil, as far as the sphere of 
our influence oractivity extends, is an infallible method of inspiring 
in ourselves pleasurable emotions. And if we consult what passes 
in our breasts, before our youthful sensibilities are blunted, we shall 
find that Nature has taught us to find exquisite pleasure in reliev- 
ing distress, and in communicating enjoyment. 

Vou. I. 10 
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For the Green Mountain, Repository. 
ALARM IN WINDHAM COUNTY, VERMONT. 

On the morning of the last day of Oct. 1780, the sun arose in his 
glory, the sky was serene and the day peculiarly pleasant, but as 
the sun was declining in the west and sinking beneath the horizon, 
the sky became dim with vapor and presaged an approaching 
storm. During the evening, a storm of snow almost imperceptibly 
commenced, but gradually increased through the night. Previous 
to this time, the principal men in the respective towns in this coun- 
ty had been together to concert measures for the general good. 
At that meeting it was resolved, that the public safety required 
every able bodied man to hold himself in readiness to defend bim- 
self, or to march to the assistance of bis friends and neighbors at a 
minute’s warning. 

It was on the evening before mentioned, while the sterm was 
beginning to rage, that Mr. Stockwell of Marlborough, received a 
letter from Col. Sergeants of Brattleborough, calling upon the citi- 
zens to defend themselves against the Indians and Tories. Many 
of the citizens were out all this stormy night, and spared no pains 
in communicating the information to every family.—It appears that 
Col. Sargeant, had received a letter from Capt. Myrick, of Dum- 
merston, by express, giving information that the enemy had reached 
New Fane. The alarm during this night, was much heightened 
by the appearance of lights in a northerly direction. The report 
Was immediately spread that New Fane was burnt. Orders were 
received next morning, Nov. Ist., from Col. Sergeant for the ren- 
dezvous of the militia, and for the families to take care of them- 
selves. The storm of snow continued through the day, and 
was by evening quite two feet deep. But notwithstanding the 
Severity of the storm, women and children left their houses, 
assembled near the centre of the town and commenced their 
march to the south, fleeing for their lives, headed by their reve- 
rend pastor and Col. Granger. Their progress through the deep 
snow was slow and fatiguing, and they soon took shelter for the 
night. In the meantime the soldiers proceeded northward to rebut 
the enemy and thereby prevent the destruction of their possessions, 
They continued their march nearly three miles from Marlborough, 
in the direction of New Fane, (which was at that time the grand 
recepticle of Toryism for this region) and found the snow deep up- 
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on the ground, and the trees so loaded as to bend in every direc- 
tion. They at length became satisfied that the combined perseve- 
rence of Tories and savages could not surmount the obstructions 
thrown in their way by the hand of nature. They accordingly 
gave up their enterprize and returned to the settlement. Here 
they met their companions in arms from Halifax and Colerain, 
who had generously come to their assistance. Without ceremony 
they took possession of the vacant houses, and refreshed them- 
selves with provisions so lately abandoned by their wives and chil- 
dren, ‘The alarm was equally great in Brattleborough and Dum- 
merston, but happily for the distressed inhabitants, it was of short 
continuance. 

The cause of this alarm may be related in a few words. On 
that pleasant day, Oct. 31, some gentlemen were surveying land 
upon Grassy Brook in Brooklyne. By the way of sport, some 
of them unkertook to imitate the war whoop of the savage. In 
this they succeeded to admiration, and were heard by the neigh- 
boring citizens, who, supposing them to be real Indians, took fright, 
and as they fled, spread the alarm among the settlers. Immedi- 
ately all was confusion and consternation. To their bewildered 
imagination every noise became the yell of the savages, and every 
tree of the forest concealed a lurking foe. 

During that pleasant day, the industrious citizens of New Fane 
were busily engaged in rolling logs and clearing their new 
land. As they saw the storm approaching towards evening, they 
set fire to their log heaps and brush heaps, which they had so la- 
boriously piled. Thus fires were lighted in various directions, 
which shone upon the horizon, and made rather a brilliant ap- 
pearance, as seen through the falling snow. The light was disco- 
vered at a distance, and confirmed the whole region in the opinion, 
that on that dismal night the Indians and Tories had fired all 
the log houses in the pleasant vales and upon the lofty heights 
of New Fane. They were happy however to find ita mere delu- 
sion, The facts having reached Marlborough, the brave soldiery 
grounded their arms, pursued their wives and children, and brought 
them back in triumph, as the fairest trophies of victory :—took 
possession of their dwellings and exchanged the pursuits of war, 
for the sweet enjoyment of domestic peace, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Cuiiy’s Boox or Gsocrarny. By S. R. Hary. With out- 
lines of Countries, Cuts and eight Copper Plate Maps. Spring- 
field: published by Merriam, Lirrre, & Co, 1831. pp. 96. 

We had occasion in a former number of the Repository to al- 
lude to the Geographical works of Mr. Hall in terms of commen- 
dation, which we did not feel justified in bestowing upon the 
work then under consideration. We are free to say, that we have 
been for years heartily dissatisfied with the usual method of teach- 
ing Geography, and have been fully persuaded, that in order to 
teach this science understandingly and with facility, the ordinary 
course of instruction should be radically and completely reversed. 
Instead of commencing the study of Geography, as the practice 
has been till very recently, with the general principles of the sci- 
ence, the pupils should begin with particulars and with such parti- 
culars as lie within the sphere of their own observation. The true 
principle upon which to proceed in giving instruction in any science, 
is to advance fromthe known to the unknown by slight gradations, 
In acquiring a knowledge of Geography, the pupil should begin at 
home, with bis own neighborhood, and with those objects, which 
are open to his personal observation ; and the knowledge here ac- 
quired should be made the instrument for obtaining a knowledge 
of things more remote. Without this personal knowledge, the 
pupil has no standard of comparison, and what he commits to 
memory from his book, and recites to his teachers, leaves no dis- 
tinct, or durable impressions upon his mind. The knowledge 
acquired is that of names and sounds, and of figures and lines up- 
on his maps, and not of countries and productions of the earth. 
We verily believe that children have sometimes studied Geogra- 
phy for months and perhaps years, whose thoughts have never 
extended beyond the paper and ink of which their Geographies 
and Maps are composed. They have not once imagined that the 
things signified by these are objects of their concern. 

It is the professed design of the little work, whose title stands at 
the head of this article, to remedy the evils of which we have been 
speaking, by reversing the ordinary process of geographical in- 
struction. Instead of placing before the pupil a map of the whole 
world, as has been usually done, he first gives him a thorough 
knowledge of his own neighborhood—of his native town, and the 
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hills, mountains, streams, &c. which are situated near him. This 
being done, he is led on to a knowledge of the geography of the 
county, and then of the state in which he resides. Thence he is 
advanced to the geography of the United States and the other large 
divisions of the earth, and last of all he is introduced to the map 
of the world, which comprehends all these particulars in one gene- 
ral whole. This is the course of acquiring knowledge which na- 
ture dictates, and we are satisfied, from our own experience in 
teaching, that it is the most effectual method of communicating 
knowledge to others ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that we 
consider the Child’s Book of Geography compiled by 8S. R. Hall, 
one of the very best geographies for children, which we have seen, 
and particularly adapted to the wants of our primary schools. 

The Boston Literary Magazine.—A new Periodical with this title 
has recently been commenced in Boston. It is the professed de- 
sign of this work to pursue a middle course between our larger 
Reviews and the numerous small publications of the day. The first 
number of the work was issued on the first of May. It is pub- 
lished by Clapp and Hull,in monthly numbers, each containing 
48 octavo pages, and is afforded at $2.a year in advance. From 
an examination of the first number of this work, we are disposed 
to think favorably of the undertaking. The articles evince that a 
good share of talent is enlisted in its service, and that the work 
will be creditable to the literature of our country. We heartily 
wish it that measure of success to which its merits shall entitle it 

The Monthly Traveller, or Spirit of the Periodical Press——This 
work is published at Boston, by Badger and Porter, and is said, and 
probably with truth, to be the eheapest Magazine, in proportion to 
the quantity of reading, published in New England. Each number 
contains 40 large octavo pages, closely printed on small type, 
and is afforded at 2a year in advance. This work contains a 
share of original matter, but is principally filled with selections of 
such articles as are deemed worthy of preservation from the mul- 
tifarious publications of the day. To persons who can afford to 
subscribe for only one Magazine, we know of no one which we 
would sooner recommend, both on account of its cheapness and 
variety, than the Monthly Traveller 
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¢ 2 Solution of the Question in our last 

number.—1. Let the circle represent a 

ie circumference of the earth, ac a semi- 

diameter, athe surface of the lake at 

3urlington, and ab the horizontal plane, 

then bd will represent the height of the 

plane above the water at Port Kent. 

Now abc is a triangle right angled ai a; 

hence ab? + ac? =be?, and as ab and ac 

are known, be is easily found by the 

square root, then from be take cd=ac, 

¢ and the remainder dd isthe height above 

the surface of the water. If we call the 

semidiameter of the earth 3962 miles, and the distance to Port 

Kent 9m. 200r.=9.624m. then 39622 + 9.6242 =15697536.621376, 

the square root of which is 3962.01168, from which take 3962 and 

the remainder .01168==61.67 feet is the height bd, which is the an- 
swer required. 

The convex surface of the water ad is called the true level, and 

the horizontal, or tangential line ab the apparent level, and from the 

foregoing process we derive the following rule for finding the 


difference between the true and apparent level at any distance. 
_Rule.—To the square of the earth’s semidiameter add the square of the horizontal 
distance, and from the square root of the sum subtract the earth’s semidiameter and the 
remainder is the distance between the true and apparent level. 
ab2 ; ; ‘ 
2. be: ab::ab:bd. Then d=, , or since bd is so small in 


1,2 


~ 


e . . a *. 
in proportion to be, bd may be considered equal to de” This 





may be expressed by the following 
Rule.—Divide the square of the horizontal distance by the diameter of the earth and 
the quotient is the difference between the true and apparent level. 


Ex. What is the difference between the true and apparent level 
for 9m. 200 rods ? 

9m. 200r.=9.624; 9.6242—92.621376, which divided by 7924 
gives .01168m.=—61.67 feet for the answer. 








WINTERS IN NEW YORK. 

The following Table of the winters in New York has been 
compiled from statements published during the past winter, and 
is presented in this form for the convenience of reference. The 
times of the closing and opening of Hudson’s river, have reference 
to that stream at Albany. The column of greatest cold is that 
observed at the city of New York. 
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WINTERS N. RIVER CLOSED |N. R. OPENED| GR. WINTERS 
COLD 

1790——-1 Dec 8 5 |Severe then mild 

1791—2_ | Dee 9 1 | Severe 

1792—3__ | Dec. 12 Very mild 

1793-41 | Dee. 26 Mild 

1794——5_— | Jan. 12 Very mild 

1795-—6—s | Jan. 23 Very mild 

1796-——7 | .Vov 28 O| Very severe 

1797-8 | Nov. 20 4 | Very severe 

1798-——9 i. Vo. 23 2 | Very severe 

1799—1800 ‘Jan. 6 Mild 

1800-1 (Jan. ‘ Mild 

1801—2 | Fvb. 3 Very Mild 

1802—3 Dec. 16 Mild 

1803-1 (Jan. 12 12 Mild much snow 

18045 Dee. 13 | 2|\Very severe 

1805—6 = Jan. 9 | Feb. 23 Severe 

1806-7 —s_ Dee. 11 4 Severe 

1807——8 Jan. 4 Mild 

1808-9 =| Dee. ] 6 | Severe 

1809—10 Jan. 19 1 Mild then severe 

1810—11 = Dee. 14 Mild much snow 

1811—12 (Dee. 20 2 | Severe 

1812—13 (Dec. 21 4 Severe 

1813—14 =| Dee. 22 8 Severe 

1814—15 | Dee. 10 1| Very severe 

1815—16 =| Dee. 2 April 3 Variable 

1816—17 | Dec. 16|March 25|—G6*| Very Severe 

1817—18 (Dec. 7& 2 \4pril 3) 0} Mild 

1818—19 =| Dee. 14 |\March 25 | Severe then mild 

1819—20 Dec. 13 March 15 3 Severe deep snows 

1820—21 _|.Vov. 13. Dee. 1. March, 15,|—7+ Severe then mild 

1821—22 (Dee. 13 Marck 24) —1 Severe little snow 

1822—23 |Dec. 24 March : 3 Mild 

1823—24 |Dec. 16 March 6 Very Mild 

1824—95 (Jan. 3'\March 5 Mild little snow 

1825—26 Dec. 13 March 23 2 Generally mild 

1826—27 (Dee. 24 | Feb. 6 3 | Severe 

1827—28 | April 2 Very mild 

1828—29 Jan. * 1\March 29|—64 | Severe 

1829-30 Jan. 23\March 14| 3 Mild then severe 

1830—31 = [Dec. 23. Jan. 10 March 15 5\V. severe deep S. 

1831—32 Wee. 3 \March 16 \Very severe 


* The first time the Thermometor was below zero in the city of New York after 
i788. . 

by Hudson passable on the ice from N. York to Poules Heok, which has happened 
only four winters during the last hundred years, viz: 1740—41, 17 LTT and 
1820—21. 
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Buruinerton, Vt., Lat. 44° 27". Long. 73° 14. Altitude above Lake 





















































































































































































































































1832. | .| Thermometer. qT ~~ Barometer. RAIN | ~ Winds. 
MAY. jS. RR. IP. M.j9 EV. } Bs. Refi PLM. M.|9 E Vv. line h’s Morning.| Noou. | Evening. 
13) 45 36) 40 40 20.25 29.20.29.35, _12{ 8. | w. [x we 
2'4| 38) 51] 43 29.50, 20,45 20.45 | 13iu wel on | om 
35 39 59| “46 29.60, 29.50 29, 50) | oN. eh ee! 
4)6| 43) 44) 42 29.40,29.25 29. 9.10) i. N. N. 
517] 38) 5d] 44 29.20 29.25 20.45 | 13) x | oN | on 
r6iG| 31} 45) 38 20,80, 20.85 1.90) N. | NWN. We 
72) 35) 66) 54/29.90.20.5520.60/ | s. | os. | os 
rBl3| 45] 57] 59 29.60 2 15 29.45) || s’. | s’ s’. 
94] 50} 64) 52 29.55,29.55 20.65) | 09) 5. et 
10/5] 38) 64/60 29.75 99, 75 29.7 », Se SEs ae ee 
11/6] 51) 72) 59 20.85, 29.60 29.60) s. s’ ~ 
12|7| 49) 76) 64 29.7599. 45 2 ae. fF aol es te 
13/G| 57] _80| 72 20.45}90.102808| | s._|s. | 
14/2} 62 79} 72,29 -15}28.90 28. 85 || ss. “ity if 
15)3| 66) 83) 58, 28.90 28. 70/28. a5) is. s. |. W. 
164|50\ 58 7) 9p. 00,29.00/2 59.30 20) 391. s. | Ww. 
I7|/5| 47/7 66) 52) 29.40.29. 20/29.20 27/5. 9 w. | Ww. 
18'6| 50) 72|_ 52,20. 30 29.05,20.20/ | nN. | oN. | NW. 
13}7| 54} GO| 52 [22-05)29.00/29.00),_| N a ee 
20,G| 50) 64) 52 29.10/28.90)20.00) 79) s. x. | oN. | Ne 
21/2] 48) 50) 47 28.9528. 3.90/29. 10, 09). w.| oN. | om 
22) 3] 39) 50] 44,29.20/20.: 35 20.45 Ce ee 
23'4) 35 59} Sl 51 29: 5029.35 35/2 29.25, | N. N. w.| S. E. 
24) 5 45 45 42 29,35) 20.45 29.45 59) S. E. ate hg, OH 
25/6) 38) 47) 45,29. 35 29.35 29.35 09s. [n. w.| oN 
26'7| 45) 48 2 20, 10)2 aot mend 3|N. Ww N. N. 
27/G| 40). 50} 42 2 20.052 99,0529.15| «| x | n | ™ 
28) 2] 36) G4) 52 29.30/29.15/29.20 | nN |Nw.] 
29) 3| 43) 77; 62 20.35 35|29.05 29.00 | s. a2 fs. 
30/4 | 54! 47/49 28.90/28.95'20:10/ 1.53) 8. | PN. |x. 
31|5| 51| 65] 58, 29.20/20.2020.20) |. |». | w. 
mEAN| 45.5} 60.4] 51.4 | 29.34/29.27|29.28) 5.71 Gen’l mean Ther. 52.4 
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Champlain 250 feet. 


JOURNAL. 





Distance from the Lake, one mile East. 
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WEATHER, | REMARKS. 
D.| Morn. | Noon. | Even’a. | 
“1|Rain — | Showery Showery | 
2\Pair  |\Fair  |Clear || Aurora Borealis. 
“BFar |Fair |Rain || 
“4|Rain | Rain Rain || 
| Cloudy | Fair Clear || 
“6 Clear |Clear — Clear | 
7 Cloudy |Clear Clear } 
8) Fair Rain Rain | 
9) Clear |Clear —|\Clear j 
10\Clear |Clear |Clear || Halo round the moon. 
11|\Clear |Clear | Clear | 
12\Clear |Clear |Clear | Smoky. 
13)Clear (Clear |Fair | 3 P. M. Thermometer 85 degs. 
14/Clear |Cloudy |Fair _|| Wild Plum in blossom. 
15\Far |Far |Rain | Currants in blossom. Thunder. 
16) Fair |Fair Far | Fog. 'Thunder showers. 
17|Clear | Fair Clear Damson Plum in blossom. 
18 Fair Far _ Rain | 
19| Cloudy \Cloudy |Rain | 
20| Cloudy \Fair Rain | Red Cherry in blossom. 
Rain \Cloudy | Cloudy | 
Rain \Fair — |Cloudy | 
Clear —\Clear |\Fair | Frost. 
Cloudy | Rain Cloudy | Crab Apple in blossom. 
Rain |Rain  |Cloudy | Mountains covered with snow. 
Cloudy |Rain {Cloudy | ' 
Cloudy |Cloudy | Clear | | 
Clear |\Fair  |Clear || Frost: Cucumbers, &c. killed. 
Clear \Euir — |Cloudy | a 
Rain (Rain {Cloudy | 
Cloudy |Cloudy Clear | ¥ 











Barometer, 29.30 inches. 
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Additional Remarks.—By the preceding table it will be seen, that 


Saunders’ observations. 
85 degs., equal to 55 degs. 
29.90, equal to 1.20 inch. 


the temperature of May this year was 52.4 degs., being 5 degs. 
colder than May 1828, and 4:-degs. colder than the mean of Dr. 


Range of the Thermometer from 30 to 
Riess of the Barometer from 28.70 to 


The month of May has been remarkably cold and wet, and 


been known for many years. 


lands; and the snow fell, 
some places in this state to the depth of 8 inches. 
Which usually blossom about the 15th, were not fully in blossom 
at the close of the month. 


vegetation on the first day of June was more backward than has 
On the mornings of the 23d and 


28th days, there were frosts sufficiently severe to destroy cu- 
cumbers, melons, and other tender vegetables. 
and 25th days, it snowed constantly on the mountains and high- 


During the 24th 


besides what melted during the fall, in 


Apple trees, 


The Season.—The following table, from the Portsmouth Journal, 


In 1807 May 26 
1808 . 14 
1809 . 24 
1810 . 27 
1811 . 18 


Question.— 





1812 June 6 
1813. May 27 





in full blossom, in that place. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


May 15 
27 
DD) 
23 
98 
3] 
99 





1821 pais 27 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 





__... The population of the Prussian States, at the close of 1830, ap- 
: * pears, from the official returns, to have been 12,939,877 ; the num- 


7 


15 
25 
23 
15 
16 
18 





shows the comparative state of the season for the last 25 years, 
and exhibits the periods at which apple trees have been considered 
They are not now in full blossom, 
so that the season is probably as late as it has been for 20 years. 
1828 May 18 
1829 . @® 


1830. 7 
Isl. «15 
1832 not op.31 


There is a pole of equal size throughout, whose cir- 
cumference is 9 inches and height 100 feet ; a string winds round 
this pole once every foot and reaches from the bottom to the top. 
What is its length ? 


’ ber of births in 1830 was 497,241 that of deaths 390,702, being an 

excess of 106,539. The excess of births has, however, gradually 
of late years. In seven years, 1817-23, the excess was 
and in the following seven years, 1824-30, 1,019,092. The 


increase of the population in fourteen years has been 2,247,082. 
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SUMMARY. 


A fair fashionable, lately united 
to one of the most dashing dandies 
of the day, having cause to complain 
of neglectful behavior, the bride-|| 
groom replied, “ Have patience, my 
dear; Iam like the prodigal son, 
and will reform by-and-by.” ‘ And 
I, sir,” replied the spirited bride, 
‘will also be like the prodigal son.” 
“In what particular,madam?” “J 
will arise and goto my father.” She 
left the house the same morning. 





mental survey, to test the practica- 
bility of constructing a canal across 
the Peninsula, and the report is 
highly satisfactory. ‘Phe quantity 
of water wanted for the supply of 
the canal is 66,087,450 cubie yards. 
The sources from whence this water 
is proposed to be drawn, will yield 
by estimate 111,970.888 cubic yards, 
making an excess of 45,884,483. 
Literature in the West.—Messrs. 


‘Hubbard and Edmunds, Cincinnati, 


Farmers, as well as poets, ought|}Ohio, propose to publish a new 


to be classed among the genus irri- 
table, for there is no season so fine, 
no crop so abundant, but the farmer 
can find room for a grumble. A 
substantial yeoman of Hampshire 
was lately congratulated upon the 
excellence of the late harvest, and 


work, to be entitled, “The Western 


(Quarterly Review.” It is to be print. 


‘ed in the best manner, on the best 
‘paper, each No. to contain 250 pa. 
iges. No.1 isto be published the 
‘first day of November next. $5,00 
perannum. The editorial depart. 


: | : 
the great reason he and his brethren ees is to be confined to three gen. 


had to be grateful. “I dont know 
that,” said he, “‘ what be we te do 
for bad hay for our cows and sinall 
corn for our hogs ?” 

A lady said to her servant the 
other day, at dinner, *‘ Go down cel- 
ler and bring up the bread which)! 
lies on the shelf there.” 
do no good, ma’am,” was the reply, || 
“for the bread on that shelf down! 
cellar is up here in this cupboard, 
ma’am. 

Amendment ta the Decalogue.—A 
writer in the Constellation proposes 
the following, as the eleventh com- 
mandment :-—T'hou shalt not waliz. 

The territory recently ceded to 
the U. S. bythe Creek Indians ly- 
ing chiefly in Alabama, is about 140 
miles in length, North and South, 
and in breadth about 50 miles. Cop- 
siderable reservations however, are 
made to individual Indians. 

The “St. Augustine Herald men- 
tions the receipt of the report of| 
Lieut. Picknell, who, during the last 
year was employed on an experi- 








tlemen, already known as contribu. 
‘tors to Reviews in this region. They 
offer three dollars per page for each 
‘accepted article offered but “ abso. 
lute independence” is to character. 
ize their decision. 

The commerce of the West, de- 


* Tt won’t} pendant on the river Ohio and its 


tributary streams, gives employment 
to 190 steam boats, 5,000 flat boats 
or arks, and not less than 40,000 men 
and boys.,/ : 

The Taunton Reporter says: On 


nicut pond, a bed of coal has recent. 
ly been discovered, resembling the 
Lehigh, and of a quality supposed 
to be not much inferior to it. 
Lifés short: The poor pittance 
of 70 years is not worth being a vil- 
lian for—What matters it if your 


tomb? Sleep you in innocence. 


in his seine in the Potomac, n 
Mt. Vernon, 956,000 ings ¢ 


Capt. James Hollis recently took — 


oes 


w 


~. eS 


a farm in Bridgewater, near Nippi- © 







single hand. sae 


neighbor lies interred in a splendid © x SN sy 
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POEBLRLOCaAL DEPAZELMENTD. 





For’the Green Mountain Repository. 


TO OTTA-QUECHEE.* 


Glide on, fair Quechee! onward glide! 
Roll—roll al thy chrystal tide ! 

I love to hear thy varied song— 

To see thee dash thy banks along. 

Thy source, sweet stream, I late did view, 
Midst cliffs in yonder mountains blue ; 
And oft I’ve traced thy devious way, 

And seen thy limped waters play 5 , 
I’ve seen the rifls un either side, - 
Contribute to thy swelling tide, 
And many a long and lowry day, 
Along thy banks I’ve made my way, 
And with renowned success have 
There angled for the nimble fry. 
Often have I, 4n summer’s heat, 
Found on thy bank a cool retreat, 
And oft, amid thy pearly wave, 
I’ve joyed my weary limbs to lave. 

Boll on, fair stream, thy course pursue, 
But I must soon bid thee adieu, ' 
And, while J moulder in the grave, 
Thow’lt still roll on thy silver wave, 
Nor wilt thou stop, nor cease to be, 
Till time becomes eternity. 





* Otta-Quechee is believed to be the origi- 
nal Indian name of the river in Windsor 
county in this state, commonly called Water 
Risetihee. The error in the orthography pro- 

bably arose from the similarity of sound in 
the two words Ottaand Water. The Indian 
“namis of our streams and mountains, so far 
as they have been ascertained, are all de- 
scriptive of the objects to which they are 
applied, but wedo not recollect to have seén 
any explanation of the terms Otta-Quechee. 





From the New York Observer. 
THE SACRIFICE. 


The morning sun rose bright and clear, 
On Abraham’s tent it gaily shone, 
And all was bright and cheerful there, 

All save the Patriarch’s heart alone. 


When God’s command arose to mind, 
It forced into his eye the tear, 

For though his svul was all resigned, 
Yet nature fondly lingered there. 


The morning’s simple fare was spread, 
- And Sarah at the banquet smiled, 
Joy o’er her face its lustie shed, 
For near her sat her only child. 
‘The charms that pleased a monarchi’s eye, 
Upon her cheeks had left their trace, 


His highly augured destiny 
Was written in his heavenly face. 





The groaning father turned away, 


And. walked the inner tent apart, 
He felt his fortitude decay, 
While nature whispered at his heart. 


Oh! must this son to whom was given 


The promise of a blessed land, 
Heir to the choicest gifts of Heaven, 
Be slain by a fond father’s hand? 


This son for whom my eldest born 


Was sent an outcast from his home ; 


And in some wilderness forlorn 


A savage exile doomed to roam. 


But shall a feeble worm rebel 
And murmur at a father’s rod ; 


Shall he be backward to fulfil, 


The known and certain will of God? 


** Arise, my son, the cruet fill, 


And store the scrip with due supplies ; 


For we must seek Mortah’s hill, 


And offer there a sacrifice.’? 


The mother raised her speaking eye, 


And all a mother’s soul was there ; 


She feared the desart drear and dry 


She feared the savage lurking near. 


Abraham bcheld and made reply— 

‘On him from whom all blessings flow, 
My sister, we with faith rely,— 

*Tis he commands, and we must go.”? 


The duteous son in haste obeyed, 


The scrip was filled, the mule prepared, 
And with the third day’s twilight shade 
Moriah’s lefty hill appeared. 


The servants then at distance stayed, 


Alone ascend the son and sire ; 
The wood on Isuac’s shoulder laid, 
The wood to build his funeral pyre. 


While on the mountain’s brow they stood, 
With smiling wonder Isaac cries: 

‘*My Father—lo! the fire and wood, 
But where the lamb for sacrifice ??? 


The Holy Spirit stay’d his mind, 

While Abraham answered low and calm, 
With steady voice and look resigned,” 

*¢ God will himself provide a lamb.”? 


But let no pen profane like mine 
On holiest theme too rashly dare— 


Turn to the book of books divine 


And read the glorious promise there. 


Ages on ages rolled away ; 
At length the time appointed came, 
When on the Mount of Calvary, 
God did indeed providea Lamb. M.M, 











